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Indonesia's Panacea: 1959 Model 
BY IRENE TINKER AND MILLIDGE WALKER 


RESIDENT SUKARNO’S 


realizing his “conception” of guided democracy 


latest move towards 
has been to decree a return to the Constitution of 1945 
and to urge a revival of the revolutionary spirit. In 
terms of government the return to the 1945 Constitution 
has meant the abolition of the Constituent Assembly, the 
setting up of a presidential cabinet, and the appoint- 
ment of a variety of supra-parliamentary councils which 
have largely robbed the elected parliament of any 
powers it still possessed. Perhaps the prime target in 
all this change has been the party system. Party 
activity, which was suspended entirely for almost two 
months during the early summer of 1959, is now being 
talerated to the extent that selected party leaders (with 
the notable exception of Masjumi and Socialist sup- 
porters) have been given seats in the councils. Further, 
party officials may meet in closed session, but wide- 
scale proselytizing is still prohibited as being likely to 
interfere with peace and safety. Equally significant, 
though largely overlooked, is the extension of guided 
democracy to the provincial and local levels and the 
accompanying imposed de-emphasis on party activity. 
Finally, at both the central and local levels, the parties 
will lose many of their most effective adherents as a 
result of a law prohibiting party membership to civil 
servants of administrative ranks. 

From the beginning of the Indonesian revolution 
President Sukarno has been a foe of the parties. Only 
under pressure, primarily from the Socialists led by 
Sjahrir, did Sukarno in 1945 relinquish his non-partisan 


presidential cabinet in favor of a parliamentary system 


Millidge Walker and his wife, Irene Tinker, returned to 
Berkeley, California, in August 1959 after two years’ research 
in Indonesia (under a Ford Foundation fellowship) on prob- 
Dr. Tinker also 
held for one year an additional grant from the American 
Neither organization is 
responsible for opinions expressed in this article. 


lems of intermediate levels of government. 


Association of University Women. 


with a prime minister. He has consistently refused to 
lead any party and has, with increasing frequency, de- 
nounced “free-fight liberalism” in which all parties have 
the opportunity to criticize the government. His “con- 
ception,” formally announced in February 1957, was 
largely aimed at subverting party strength by the re- 
introduction of the principle of functional representa- 
how did Sukarno 


manage to accomplish in the summer of 1959 an objec- 


tion. The question to ask, then, is: 


tive he had sought for fourteen years but had never 
before been able to achieve? 

A major reason that Sukarno could declare 1959 as 
the year of the “Rediscovery of our Revolution” was 
the widespread disillusionment and cynicism in the 
nation, a reaction to the economic chaos, political dis- 
unity, corruption, and shortage of vital necessities such 
as rice and cloth. Everywhere people were awaiting the 
new panacea; this was the bottom and there seemed 
to be nowhere to go but up. Secondly, the President 
appeared to have lost control over the Constituent 
Assembly, which during its three years in office had 
failed to agree on any major issue,’ but, nevertheless, 
was causing some alarm in palace circles by showing 
signs of favoring the adoption of a bi-cameral legisla- 


1 A listing of the points agreed upon include: a republican 
form of government, the national flag, the national language, 
the national anthem. Suara Rakjat, January 19, 1959. 
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ture, the upper house of based on 
geographical representation weight I vor of the 
normally 


Outer Islands. This use 


associated with federalism w lete y the Presi- 
dent, contradicting as it doe cherished idea of the 


negara kesatuan (the unitar tate 35 ypealing for 
the return to the 1945 Constitutio1 ikarno was able 
to use the Constituent Assembly is sca y all- 
iding the 


ing it “ine apable”’ and a 


national scene of this quarr‘ bod rther, the 
powerful Masjumi party (the President’s most constant 
critic), which draws the bulk of its support from the 
Outer Islands, had lost much of its ility to maneuver! 
because of the involvement of 
the 1958 revolt in Central S 

Finally, there was the Arm 
Iishment of the state of emerge I 7 has 
ernment ol 
At that 


known as regional war 


taken increasing responsibilit 
the country, parti ularly at the provincial level 
level the Army commanders 
incensed 


administrators) have become more and more 


with inability elected 


Army 


con- 


partisan politics and 


t +t} ' ] +] 
at tl i \ the 


councils to act, while 
leaders regard parties as th iption 


fusion, and inefficient gover 


then 
was as eager as the President to a ish parti . at 
least, to limit their prerogative support 
Army 


was growing while the obstacles to such cl ges (the 


for sweeping changes (popula 


Constituent Assembly, 


parti Ss n venera 


were being discredited 


Masjumi in particular 
On April 22, 1959, President Sukarno went 


special session of the Constituent Assembly to urge the 


before a 


acceptance of the 1945 Constitution in place of a new 
document on which the Assembly was then working 
The Republic of Indonesia’s first Constitution, written 
during the final days of the Japanese occupation, is a 


? 


short outline of government with 37 articles merely 
sketching the distribution of powers and indicating that 
legislative initiative should be shared between President 
and Parliament. It copies the American Constitution by 


concentrating executive power in the President and a 


cabinet which ne appoints and which is not re sponsible 


to Parliament; but the institution of the People’s Con- 
sultative Assembly (Madjeli 


which meets every five years to elect the President and 


Permusjawaratan Rakjat 


Vice-President, is reminiscent of the Kuomintang 


Constitution.? This body has the power to amend the 
Constitution by a two-thirds majority vot Che Presi- 

2 For a comprehensive description of the 
powers in the 1945 Constitution see: Pringgodigdo, A. K., 
The Office of the President in Indonesia as Defined in the 
Three Constitutions in Theory and Practice (Ithaca: Cornell 


presidential 


University Modern Indonesia Project, 1957 
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dent reminded the Constituent Assmbly of this provision 
and urged’ them to accept the 1945 Constitution as it 
stood, leaving time-consuming debates on alterations 
and additions to the People’s Consultative Assembly. 


Naturally, 


any Constitution it would be automatically 


once the Constituent Assembly had accepted 
dissolved, 
having completed its task; Sukarno was not the only 
politician who felt that the Constituent Assembly had 


ived its usefulness. 


In view of subsequent events, it 1s important to note 
the procedure which the President recommended to the 
Constituent Assembly for declaring the official return 
to the 1945 Constitution. He proposed that following 
the acceptance of the 1945 Constitution a “Bandung 
Charter” 


Constituent 


should be signed by all the members of the 
Assembly, by all Cabinet Ministers, and 
This Charter 


the Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia 


President himself would (1) 


1945 applicable to the entire area af the present 


2) refer all reports and recommendations 


repubDiu 
already presented in the Constituent Assembly to the 
overnment for consideration; (3) instruct the govern- 
ment to set up a committee to harmonize all laws and 
governmental bodies with the 1945 Constitution; and 
recognize the Djakarta Charter of June 22, 
1945, as an Djakarta 
Charter (signed by Sukarno, Hatta, Mohammed Yamin, 
nd H idji 


aim of the Indonesian nationalist movement 


finally I 
“historical document.” The 


Agoes Salim among others) had declared 


t up a republic based upon “a belief in God, 


| 
together with the obligation to put into practice the 


laws of Islam for its followers.” 


Almost 
Djakarta Charter 


immediately controversy centered on the 


rather than on the question of a 
return to the 1945 Constitution. None of Indonesia’s 
three constitutions had made particular reference to any 
religion as a basis of the state. On the other hand, 
perhaps the deepest rift in the Constituent Assembly 
had been caused by this question: was Islam or the 
Pantja Sila (five principles) to be considered the basis 
of the state? The Muslim parties strongly favored the 
establishment of an Islamic republic, but the Christian 
parties together with the nationalists and Marxists 
were intent on including in the constitution nothing 
stronger than the Pantja Sila: acknowledgement of the 
only true God, humanity, people’s sovereignty, social 
justice, and nationality. The Pantja Sila, at most an 
innocuous statement of ideals, had been incorporated 
both in the Constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Indonesia and in the 1950 Provisional Constitution, 
while most of its objectives had also been stated in the 


preamble of the 1945 Constitution. 


he same split once again divided Indonesian opinion 
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in May 1959. During the initial enthusiasm following 
the President’s speech at Jogjakarta in February advo- 
cating the return to the spirit and the letter of the 1945 
Constitution, both major Muslim parties (the Masjumi 
and the Nahdatul Ulama) announced their support of 
the appeal. But almost immediately the more talented 
leadership of the Masjumi began to ask questions: 
would the Constituent Assembly be forced to accept the 
appeal; would the government dismiss the Constituent 
Assembly once it had been given a mandate for the 1945 
_ Constitution; what really would happen to the decisions 
already reached by the Constituent Assembly, par- 
ticularly those not included in the original constitution; 
and what would be the legal validity of the Djakarta 
Charter? Meanwhile, the tradition-bound Nahdatul 
Ulama focussed its interest on the Djakarta Charter. At 
first the proposals of the Bandung Charter seemed to 
placate the Nahdatul Ulama and its party council 
voted late in March to endorse a return to the 1945 
Constitution under the terms of the Bandung Charter, 


as long as it was understood that the Djakarta Charter 


was “the spirit of the Constitution in its entirety and 
t If the Nahdatul Ulama had 
held to this opinion, the Constituent Assembly would 


the source of all law.” 
have quickly endorsed the President’s appeal, but 
peeches by Nationalist Party leaders sufficiently dis- 
concerted the uncertain Nahdatul Ulama leadership 
that they demanded an amendment to the 1945 Con- 
stitution which would actually include the key line of 
the Djakarta Charter. When this amendment was de- 
feated, the Nahdatul Ulama joined the other Muslim 
parties to present a solid Muslim bloc opposing the 
unconditional acceptance of the 1945 Constitution. 

The absence of the magnetic Sukarno who might 
have reassured the nervous Nahdatul Ulama leaders 
undoubtedly contributed to this reversal. It was also 
reported that the Communist Party, itself ostensibly 
favoring the appeal but within party circles, according 
to Mr 


return,* spread rumors calculated to frighten naive 


Ali Sastroamidjojo, “very unhappy” with any 


Nahdatul Ulama members by saying that once the con- 
stitution was accepted no other document would have 
any meaning nor would amendments to the preamble 
be allowed. Add to these rumors the pressure undoubt- 
edly exerted by the Masjumi to oppose the return and 
it is not surprising that the Muslim bloc held firm 
throughout the required three votings to reject the 
President’s appeal. Yet despite the obviousness of this 
split, it was not expected at the time; most political 
analysts felt that at least part of the Muslim bloc would 
support the measure, if for no other reason than the 


expectation of prominent positions in the future govern- 
Indonesian Daily News, April 2, 1959 
+ Suara Rakjat, February 28, 1959 
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ment as a reward for their support. To encourage such 
a splintering of the Muslim bloc, the final two ballots 
were taken in secret. Party lines held, however, and the 
“return to 45” appeal, though supported by more than 
half of the members, was rejected for lack of the 
necessary two-thirds majority.® 

Into the vacuum caused by this unexpected rejection 
the Army stepped with a decree suspending all party 
activity in the interests of national security. Then began 
a month of suspended animation. President Sukarno, 
who had left Indonesia the day after making his 
speech before the Constituent Assembly for an ex- 
tended visit to the Middle East, South America, and 
East Asia, still had Japan, Cambodia, and North Viet 
Nam on his itinerary. Insisting that the crisis in his 
own country was nothing that needed his immediate 
presence, Sukarno calmly continued on his travels. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Subandrio, was also 
out of the country, visiting Washington and London. 
Roeslan Abdulgani, often referred to as Sukarno’s 
strategist, also left Indonesia a day after the first Consti- 
tuent Assembly vote to join the President's entourage. 
For the rest of June the entire country, particularly the 
capital, lived in a kind of limbo. Acting-President 
Sartono, himself touring the islands of Indonesia, made 
numerous speeches counselling the nation not to worry 
about the situation; former Vice-President Hatta urged 
cool heads in dealing with the predicament. Vice-Prime 
Minister Hardi told newsmen that there were other 
constitutional ways of “returning to 1945” besides going 
through the Constituent Assembly. The Army an- 
nounced that it had sent a delegation to the President 
(then in Cambodia) urging the establishment of a gov- 
ernment of military figures with Lt. General Nasution 
Minister.® June 24, 
Abdulgani arrived back in Indonesia with promises 


as Prime Then, on Roeslan 
from Sukarno that somehow the people’s desire to 
return to the 1945 Constitution would be met, and that 
a new cabinet would be formed before Independence 
Day on August 17. There was a certain soap opera 
quality abou* these events. 

President Sukarno returned to Djakarta on June 29 
and on July 5 proclaimed the return to the 1945 
Constitution. His decree abolished the Constituent As- 
sembly “because of the decision of the majority of the 
members . . . to attend no more sessions,” but included 
the pronouncement “that we have the conviction that 
the Djakarta Charter dated 22 June 1945 gave an 
inspiration to the 1945 Constitution and is linked in 
unity with that Constitution.” Party activity was still 


proscribed and it was specifically announced that 


5 The tallies on the three ballots were: (1) 269 for, 199 


against; (2) 264 and 204; (3) 263 and 203 


6 Suara Rakjat, June 23, 1959 





parties would not be consulted during the formation 
of . the 

nounced on July 9, consisted of an inner core of ten 
Further 
of the defense services,’ the Chief Justice, the chairman 


of the new National Planning Council (Dewan Perant- 


new presidential cabinet This cabinet, an- 


ministers including two army men the heads 


jang Nasional), and the vice-Chairman of the Supreme 
Advisory Council (Dewan Pertimbangan Agung) were 
to be ministers ex-officio. To round out the executive 
positions, twenty-four assistant ministers were named 
to head departments within the ten main ministries 
This represents a great change from any previous cab- 
inet organization 

After a month of waiting, the pace of this activity 
was welcome. On July 12 the National Council (Dewan 


Nasional), a 44-member group based on functional 


representation and appointed by the President (after his 


“conception” was announced in February 1957) and 


intended to give policy recommendations to the 
Cabinet, dissolved itself so that the way would be clea 
for the formation of the Supreme Advisory Council. 
The method of selecting the Supreme Advisory Council 
members is not specified in the 1945 Constitution. Pend- 
ing the passing of a law regulating this selection, the 


President announced that, in consultation with a 


Cabinet committee, he would immediately appoint a 
temporary Council, chaired by himself with Roeslan 
Abdulgani as Vice-Chairman. The 45-members of the 
Supreme Advisory Council, appointed on the basis of 
functional and 1egional representation, were announced 
on July 31 and sworn in on August 15.* Since President 


functional 


admits groups, 


Sukarno now partie s iS 


various party leaders were named to the Supreme 
Advisory Council including two members from. the 
Nationalist Party, two from the Nahdatul Ulama, two 
from the Communist Party, and six representing smaller 
parties, but none at all from either the Masj vi or the 
Socialist Party 


to their exclusion on the part of these 


The absence of any serious objections 
two parties 
most frequently in opposition to the President suggests 


their continued unwillingness to condone “guided 


democracy.” It also frustrates Sukarno’s ideal of “all- 
” 
party) government. 


7 The services include: army, navy, police, airforce. It 
is interesting to note that the Chief of Staff of the Navy 
Subyakto, was “promoted” to the position of Ambassador to 
Turkey shortly after the cabinet was formed. His traditional 
stand as a strong anti-Communist may have been a reason for 
his replacement. 

8 The dissolution of the National Council and its replace 
ment by the Supreme Advisory Council can be interpreted as 
a mere formality, for the size and responsibilities of the suc 
cessor body will be much the same as is the membership. All 
but twelve of the old National Council members now serve 
on either the Supreme Advisory Council, the National Planning 


Council or the Cabinet. 
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During July Parliament was convened and un- 
animously received the suggestion of the President that 
it continue, pending elections, as a legislative body, but 
that it function within the framework of the 1945 
Constitution. To this end the procedural rules of the 
body are being overhauled while all 260 members of 
Parliament, in order to retain their seats, were requited 
to take an oath to the new Constitution; by the end of 
August all but ten members—mostly Masjumi—had 
done so.” Under the 1945 Constitution the powers of 
Parliament to legislate are severely limited by Article 
21 which gives to the President an unconditional veto. 
In addition to their legislative duties, members of Par- 
liament also sit as part of the People’s Consultative 
Assembly along with representatives from the regions 
and functional groups. President Sukarno has long 
favored extending functional and regional representa- 
tion to include Parliament itself and to this end con- 
ducted the inconclusive “open talks” with party leaders 
in Bogor in January 1959. If the future electoral law 
does acknow!edge this idea, the fuctional principle will 
be established in all governmental councils and will 
have further undercut the strength of the parties. 

Che People’s Consultative Assembly itself is charged 
with two major functions: electing the President and 
Vice-President, and outlining national policy. According 
to the Constitution it must meet once in five years. 
Since both of these functions have apparently been 
obviated for the time being, there seemed little reason 
for the President to appoint yet another large unwieldly 
assembly for some time to come, particularly when the 
regulations for its appointment had not been drawn 
up.'’ When the President announced his cabinet in July 
he specifically stated that its members would be able 
to continue uninterrupted for five years, this period of 
office presumably applying to himself as Prime Minister 
as well as to the other members. Thus it is unlikely that 
there would be a presidential election before five years 
have elapsed, nor is there any reason for Sukarno to 
risk an election by a group including the Parliament 


with which he has constantly feuded, since even a few 


opposing votes would mar his role as undisputed leader 


and unanimous choice of the people. There has not 
been a Vice-President since Hatta resigned in 1957, but 
the Speaker of Parliament, Sartono, has ably fulfilled 
this function whenever Sukarno has been out of the 
country. Hatta still commands great respect and support 


so that an election for Vice-President might be embar- 


9 Suara Rekjat, August 12, 1959 

11 Minister for Special Affairs, Mohammed Yamin, an- 
nounced that the Assembly would be formed in October 1959, 
but this was not done until January 12 (for a maximum period 
of three years); see New York Times, January 13, 1960 for 
Editor 


details 
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rassing for all concerned. Further, since all votes and 
elections under the “spirit of the revolution” should be, 
and probably will be made to be, by suara bulat (ac- 
clamation), it would seem wiser to postpone such 
elections until a new Parliament is elected and a 
constitutionally formed People’s Consultative Assembly 
is convened. 

The other function of the People’s Consultative 
Assembly, that of outlining national policy, appears to 
have been delegated to the National Planning Council, 
a body which does not have its origins in the 1945 
Constitution but is rather an outgrowth of Sukarno’s 
“conception.” Twice before he convened national coun- 
cils (in the summer and the fall of 1957), hoping that 
an overall discussion of national aims and development 
would help to settle the severe tensions which had arisen 
between the regions and the central government. Both 
councils failed, being huge amorphous groups poorly 
indoctrinated as to their tasks and unable to surmount 
the divisive temper of the times. Then in October 1958 
Parliament passed a law calling for a more permanent 
planning council, its members to be appointed by the 
President to represent regions and functional groups 
from a list of candidates recommended by these groups 
themselves. Because the suppression of the Permesta 
and P.R.R.I. rebellions has to some extent stabilized 


regional dissensions, while the proclamation of the 


1945 Constitution with its reaffirmation of Indonesia 
as a unitary state, has for the time being eliminated 
the controversy over federalism, the present National 
Planning Council will meet in a more settled atmos- 
phere; and because its membership is hand-picked it is 
expected to arrive at a “Basic Law on Overall Planned 
Development” within nine months. Apparently the 
President would rather turn over the job of drawing up 
his “blue print for a socialist society” to a council 
composed of experts than again try a large assembly 
over which he might not have complete control. It was 
announced by the Chairman of the National Planning 
Council, Mohammad Yamin, that the “blueprint” must 
be accepted by the People’s Consultative Assembly 
before it is referred to the Cabinet for action; however, 
it need be accepted by only a simple majority, not the 
two-thirds vote needed for an amendment, thus assuring 
easier passage. The National Planning Council, or its 
successor, will continue to meet after the Basic Law is 


accepted, in order to supervise national planning. In this 
latter capacity the Council replaces the State Planning 
Bureau (Biro Perantjang Negara) whose activities will 
now be limited to liaison with donors of foreign aid. 


Another high-level institution recently created from 
outside the framework of the 1945 Constitution is the 
five-member Supervisory Commission for Governmen- 
tal Affairs (Badan Kegiatan Aparatur 
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Negara). Appointed early in August 1959, it is headed 
by the Sultan of Jogjakarta and includes among its 
members, in addition to an Army colonel, such oddly 
contrasting personalities as Samadikun (the Governor 
of East Java and a strong supporter of a centralized 
civil service), Arnold Mononutu (a one-time member of 
Parliament of the state of East Indonesia and a minister 
in Hatta’s 1949 federal cabinet), and Semaun (a 
founder of the Indonesian communist movement who 
recently returned from a long period of self-imposed 
exile in Moscow but who has not reassociated himself 
with the Indonesian Communist Party). The only at- 
tribute that these individuals have in common is that 
none of them has ever been tainted by charges of 
corruption. 

The Commission has not been in existence long 
enough to determine the extent of its powers, but it 
would appear from recent press reports that its func- 
tions are to investigate charges of mismanagement and 
corruption and to find ways of speeding up government 
operations. Considered together with a series of austerity 
measures limiting the use of government vehicles, 
reducing salaries, suspending all trips both within and 
outside the country, cutting the size of diplomatic repre- 
senation abroad, prohibiting new appointments to the 
immensely swollen civil service, and imposing a mora- 
torium on all government purchases except those neces- 
sary for security and for providing minimum foodstuff 
imports, the establishment of the Commission would 
suggest that Indonesia may, for the first time, be 
seriously considering imposed self-discipline which will! 
prohibit the use of public money and facilities for 
private profit or pleasure. 

This proliferation of central government bodies prior 
to the celebration of Independence Day on August 17 
may be seen as a move to consolidate support for the 
return to the 1945 Constitution during the first enthusi- 
astic month by associating with the government a great 
majority of the country’s factions, parties, and pressure 
groups. Feeling secure in this captive support, the 
government was then able to proceed with several 
drastic reforms, both political and economic. Most start- 
ling in the economic field was the devaluation to ten 
percent of their value of all notes of 500 and 1,000 
Rupiah denominations and the freezing of ninety per- 
cent of all sums over Rp. 25,000 in all bank accounts. 
Equally disturbing in the political arena was a regula- 
tion hitting at a long-established feature of Indonesian 
administration, the politicized civil service, by pro- 
hibiting all civil servants of administrative grades—from 
district officers to ambassadors—from engaging in any 
sort of political activity. 

In September, the government struck yet another 
blow at the parties by withdrawing power from the 
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have affected Soviet influence in the MPR are the 
severe attacks inflicted on the Lamaist Church, result- 
ing in its present ineffective state, and imposition of 
the Cyrillic script in 1946 replacing the Mongol 
alphabet,* and the hardy character of Mongol national 
consciousness, evidenced in strong pan-Mongol senti- 
ment and sympathy for Mongol peoples in the Russian 
Buryat Mongol Autonomous Region® and the Inner 
Mongolia Autonomous Region of the People’s Republic 
of China 
Nevertheless, of Soviet 
through the 


other important elements 
influence remain, operating principally 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP), as 
the national Communist Party is known. Russian is the 
only foreign language required in the middle schools, 
and texts are ordinarily translations of Soviet works. 
Moreover, 
Russian 


USSR and Eastern European industrial and consumer 


there are some 1,000 Mongols studying in 


6 


universities or other advanced institutions. 
goods are made easily available through facilities of the 
lrans-Mongolian Railway, branching from the Trans- 
Siberian line. 
Russian 


evidence now than a few years ago, 


Mongolian currency is pegged to the 
While Russian advisors are less in 


all top Mongol 


ruble. 
political leadership has been trained in Moscow and 
makes its influence felt heavily through the MPRP 
cadre and mass organizations based on the Soviet model 
In addition, the USSR has made use of its economic aid 
in amount equivalent to $276 million from 1946 

h 1957) to keep a close continuing relationship.’ 
influence of Marshal Choibalsan, Outer Mongolia’s 


Minister in office from 1928 until 1952, was a 


prime factor in advancing the position of the Soviet 

Union since he remained a stout supporter of the USSR 

his long tenure, had the backing of Stalin, and 

led much of the important initial impetus in start- 
country along the road to socialism. 

lowing the pattern established over the centuries, 

Chinese 

Mongolia as the Chinese People’s Republic has gained 


influence has once again flowed into Outer 


in power and influence. This time, however, it has been 
less aggressive than in the past, reflecting in part Outer 
Mongolia’s 


independent country, as well as Sino-Soviet political 


relatively new status as a nominally 


realit In 1950, at the time of the signing of the Sino- 
Soviet Peking 


MPR’s independent status and agreed to have diplo- 


issistance agreement, recognized the 


+ New York Times, August 4, 1959. 

5 In 1958, this Region was renamed the Buryat Auton- 
omous Republic of the USSR. This move is regarded by some 
observers as intended to discourage pan-Mongol solidarity. 

6 As compared with about 30 in Peking. Rupen, loc. cit., 
p 3°98 
Joseph S. Berliner, Soviet Economic Aid, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1958, Tzble V, pp. 52-53. 
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matic representation in Ulan Bator. Choibalsan, sus- 
picious of the Chinese, and faithful associate of Stalin, 
discouraged any additional significant relationships with 
Peking.* 

After Choibalsan’s death in 1952, 
Tsedenbal came to power as Prime Minister with Rus- 


Yumzhagin 


sian support, meanwhile retaining his position as First 
Secretary of the Mongolian Communist Party. In his 
first few years as Head of State Tsedenbal continued 
Choibalsan’s policy of sharply limiting relations with 
Peking. During a period of renascent Mongol national 
feeling in 1954 Tsedenbal’s popularity dipped, appar- 
ently largely because of his long-time close association 
with the Kremlin.’ 
Dordj Damba, until then serving as Second Secretary, 


Sometime during this period 
moved into the key position as First Secretary of the 
MPRP. 

While it may not be accurate to describe Damba as 
having a pro-Peking orientation, it is true that from 
then on increased Chinese influence was apparent, and 
Damba was widely considered to enjoy Chinese support. 
1956 


construction 


Chinese credits were offered and accepted in 


more important, some 10,000 Chinese 
workers were allowed to enter the country to work on 
industrial projects.’® Railway connections between Ulan 
Bator and Peking were completed in 1956, and high- 
Inner Mongolia toward the MPR 


Meanw hile, CxX- 


ways built from 
border facilitated closer relationships 
changes between Outer and Inner Mongolia had in- 
creased to the point where the MPR stationed official 
representatives at Kuke Khoto, Inner Monoglia’s capital. 
Basically, Peking’s intensified interest in Outer Mon- 
golia after 1954 reflected China’s growing importance 
within the communist bloc. The flow of this influence 
into an area historically within the sphere of Chinese 
interests but more recently a Soviet near-protectorate, 
is naturally likely to create some dislocation of the old 
political relationships 

“This, then, was the stage for the 
Outer Mongolia 


impossible since the 1939 


developments 
occurring in since November 1958 
Opportunities for intrigue 
Russo-Japanese “Hidden War” on the fringes of the 
Manchurian border) were at hand. An undercurrent of 
Sino-Soviet rivalry, long dormant Mongol nationalistic 
sentiments, dislike for both Russian and Chinese ad- 
visors and workers, pressures of a sharply stepped-up 
collectivization campaign, and alleged sharp personal 
differences between the Prime Minister and the Party 

8 Today the MPR constantly strives for wider diplomatic 
recognition; however, the only Asian nations outside the Soviet 
bloc that have granted it diplomatic recognition are India, 
Burma and Indonesia. 

9 Hong Kong Standard, April 4, 1959 

10 The number of these Chinese workers has apparently 
remained at 10,000 
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First Secretary were all present against the backdrop of 
rising nationality dissatisfactions in neighboring Soviet 
and Chinese Central Asian colonial areas." 

new developments came with the 
announcement on November 22, 1958, by the Mon- 


golian State News Agency that Party Secretary Damba 


Initial hints of 


had requested to be relieved of his post, but would 
resume his former functions as Second Secretary, and 
that Tsedenbal had reassumed the duties of First Secre- 
tary. Although two other members of the Politburo (B. 
Damdin and C. Surenjev) were affected in the move, 
the language accompanying the changes was mild. Some 
observers viewed the reshuffle chiefly as being in line 
with the common communist practice of combining the 
Prime Ministerial position with the key party function 
Indeed, the announced reason for the change was avow- 
edly, “for the better centralization of Party leader- 
ship.”?* Moreover, with the accelerated collectivization 
drive, greater administrative and political efficiency 
was understandably required 

The contention that the political changes were rela- 
tively mild in character was supported by the fact that 
the Mongolian delegation to Peking (led by Vice- 
Premier D. Molomzhamts) with a mission to negotiate 
as well as cultural, agree- 


ments, arrived as scheduled on December 23. Peking 
completion of the 


new technical and economic, 


Radio announced the successful 
negotiations during the first week of January 1959."* At 
En-lai an economic 


ceremonies attended by Chou 


assistance agreement was signed by which China 


vranted Outer Mongolia a 100 million ruble loan, and 


agreed to help construct two large power stations, 
factories, highway bridges, housing and other agricul- 
tural projects. The usual cultural agreement calling for 
exchanges of students, art and other groups was also 
signed.'* During its two-week stay in mainland China, 
the Mongolian delegation was given honored-guest 
treatment. 

Shortly thereafter, Prime Minister 
familiar surroundings in Moscow 
official delegation from the MPR to the 21st Congress 
More 


important for Outer Mongolia, he was also negotiating 


Tsedenbal visited 
as leader of the 


of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


the expansion of economic and technical cooperation 
between the two countries. Under terms of the agree- 


ment (signed on February 10 by Khrushchev and 


11 Notably in Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tadzhikistan and 
Sinkiang, as evidenced by dismissals of government and party 
officials. See Kommunist Tadzhikistana, April 21, 1959; Kom- 
Moscow Radio, March 


munist Turkmenistana, No. 2, 1959 
15, 1959. 

12 The Times (London), April 14, 1959 

13 Survey of China Mainland Press, No. 1926, U.S. Con- 
sulate-General, Hong Kong. 

14 Chinese World, January 9, 1959 
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Tsedenbal and announced by Tass the next day) the 
USSR agreed to send an “agricultural expedition” to 


start the reclamation of Mongolian virgin lands;* 


engineers, mechanics, and tractor and combine oper- 
ators were also to be sent. In 1959 and 1960, the USSR 
was tq supply 550 tractors, 350 combines, and sowers, 


plows and other agricultural machinery “on favorable 
credit terms.” Moreover, Russia was to grant technical 
assistance for carrying out geological research work in 
the “northern areas” as well as for studying the water 
resources of the rivers bordering on the Soviet Union 
“for their economic exploitation.” Evidently, the Soviets 
have hopes of increasing trade between the two countries 
now carried chiefly by the Trans-Mongolia railroad, by 
the Kobdo-Biisk-Barnaul overland trade route and by 
shipping on Lake Khubsugul in northwestern Mongolia. 

There are indications, however, that subjects other 
than economic assistance were discussed by the Mon- 
golian Premier in Moscow. On March 31, soon after 
Tsedenbal’s return to Ulan Bator, Tass, quoting Mon- 
golian sources, carried news of a thoroughgoing political 
purge in that country. Matters had come to a head at a 
plenum of the MPRP held between March 27 and 30.** 
In terms harsh even by communist standards, Damba 
was deprived of his membership in the Politburo, and 
ousted as Second Secretary of the MPRP, allegedly 
because of “lack of discipline, untruthfulness towards 
the Party, deep ideological and political backwardness, 
of  self- 
attitude 


conservatism, sluggishness, conceit, absence 


criticism and an opportunistic conciliatory 
toward perversions and insufficiency in work.”'’ The 
shake-up was sweeping, and also included the removal 
of three members of the Politburo (including Damdin 
and Suranjev), two candidates for the Politburo, the 
President of the Great People’s Hural (Parliament) , 
the President of the Supreme Court, and a number of 
other important officials of the Government. Signifi- 
cantly, the Chairman of the strategic Committee on 
Party Control of the MPRP was also replaced. The 
most important figure among the new officials is the 
former Chairman of the State Planning Commission, 
r'sende, who replaced Damba as Second Secretary. One 
source compared the purge in degree, in Mongolian 
terms, to that which rocked the Kremlin in 1957."8 
Proper perspective of events in Outer Mongolia, dif- 
ficult enough to achieve under ordinary circumstances, 
has also been complicated by another factor. Early in 


January 1959, reports (attributed to the Nationalist 


15 This program appears to resemble Khrushchev’s own 
“virgin soil’ campaign in Central Asian portions of the 
USSR, notably in Kazakhistan. 

16 Pravda, April 1, 1959. 

17 Christian Science Monitor, April 15, 1959. 

18 Hong Kong Standard, April 4, 1959. 
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Chinese) on alleged uprisings in Outer Mongolia, which 
were said to have been put down by intervention of 
Russian troops, were attacked in a Mongolian News 
Agency dispatch.’® However, the reports continued to 
persist. Then, on June 24, a Mongolian communist 
newspaper carried a story, as reported by NCNA, that 
the Presidium of the People’s Hural had decided to 
reorganize the Ministry of the Army and Public Security 
by establishing a Ministry of People’s Army Affairs and 
The newly appointed 
commander of the People’s Army was appointed as 
Army Affairs Ministry head and another Army general 
was named head of the Ministry of Public Security. 
Along with political upheaveals in Outer Mongolia 


a Ministry of Public Security. 


perhaps equally important economic developments have 
also been occurring.*® A bold attempt to transform the 
economy from its historic pattern of nomadic herdsmen 
tending livestock on natural pasture land into an agri- 
cultural-industrial nation is in full swing. Outer Mon- 
golia has entered the “building of socialism” stage under 
strong political impulsion. The twin important elements 
of change, from an agricultural standpoint, have been 
the introduction of wide-scale “cooperativization,” com- 
bined with emphasis on development of soil cultivation. 
Although the primary effort in the re-orientation of the 
Mongolian economy is being made in agriculture, a 
parallel attempt to create an industrial base for the 
country is also being carried out. 

The “forced march” atmosphere over the recent past 
especially during the last year, has resulted in some 
forth 


and Party sources,”? and 


achievements which have brought impressive 


claims from Government 
praise from both Russia and Communist China.*? A 
long article of undiluted praise entitled, “Splendid 
Victory of Cooperativization of Stock Farming in Mon- 
golia,” by Hsieh Fu-sheng, Chinese Ambassador to Outer 
Mongolia, was given prominent space in the leading 
Peking newspaper.** The writer stated that individual 
economy had been eliminated in urban as well as rural 
areas. Even greater efforts are being demanded in view 
of these achievements, however, and the tempo of 
future plans is set out in a recent decision taken by the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of the MPR Party 


to launch a “cultural” offensive throughout the country 





“19 January 7, 1959. oye 

20 Comments herein on economic developments draw 
heavily on reports of an interview granted by Tsedenbal 
to Harrison Salisbury of the New York Times. A verbatim 
account of the interview was released by the Mongolian Home 
Service Radio on July 17. Statements attributed to him are 
derived from that account. 

21 For example goals of the Three-Year Plan were being 
exceeded in the first and second quarters of 1959. Survey of 
the China Mainland Press, No. 1992 and No. 2057. 

22 Survey of the China Mainland Press, No. 2055. 

23 Jen-Min Jih-Pao, July 11, 1959. 
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for the “construction of socialism” to honor the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the Party. According to 
the resolution, the situation “urgently demands a 
nationwide socialist cultural revolution to eradicate the 
remnant backwardness, and to enhance the political 
enthusiasm and labor enthusiasm of the masses.’** As 
reported by Ulan Bator Radio on July 17: 

“the decision emphasizes in particular that the Mongolian 
People, under the guidance of the People’s Revolutionary 
Party and with the fraternal aid of the great Soviet Union, in 
a historically short period of time transformed a backward 
country of primitive, nomadic stockbreeders into an agricul- 
tural-industrial country and have entered a historic period of 
decisive victories of the socialist mode of production in all 
branches of economic activity. Our country, with the success- 
ful fulfillment of the Three-Year Plan for the development 
of the national economy and culture during 1958-1960, will 
make a great advance along the path toward the total victory 
of socialism. “ ... The cultural offensive means a fierce 
struggle between new and old, the aim of which is to 
accomplish the socialist revolution in the consciousneess of 
the people... ” 

One of the essential elements in Mongolia’s agricul- 
tural modernization has been the collectivization of the 
individual pastoral households; it is in this area that the 
most startling claims of the regime are to be found. It 
has been estimated that as late as four years ago only 
some ten percent of Mongolia’s estimated 25 million 
livestock were owned by state enterprises.*® Now, how- 
ever, Prime Minister Tsedenbal claims that the organ- 
ization of the individual pastoral household into loose 
cooperatives resembling Russian collective farms was 
completed in 1959.** One may question the thorough- 
ness of such an accelerated campaign, and doubtless 
weaknesses do exist. For example, a reorganization of 
the cooperatives took place in March in order to 
“consolidate” administration and push production.”’ It 
was subsequently stated that as a result of this re- 
organization the “enthusiasm of the herdsmen for 
production rose rapidly.” Significantly, the number of 
days required for participation in “cooperative labor” 
by cooperative members rose from 70 to 180.** 

Collectivization, of course, does violence to age-old 
Mongol traditions of nomadic life, as well as weakening 
tribal and family relationships. To ease the social 
tensions emerging from this situation, most of the state 


24 Unian, July 15, 1959. 

25 Robert A. Rupen, “Outer Mongolia Since 1955,” 
Pacific Affairs, December 1957, p. 353. This figure is, how- 
ever, the stated zoal of the current amended Three-Year Plan. 
Survey of the China Mainland Press, No. 1985. 

26 Tsedenbal interview reported by Ulan Bator Radio, July 
17. Also see Survey of the China Mainland Press, No. 2058. 
Acreage cultivated is stated to be up 43 percent over 1958. 
Survey of China Mainland Press, No. 2051. 

27 Unian, March 27, 1959. Survey of China Mainland 
Press, No. 1985. 

28 Jen-Min Jih-Pao, July 11, 1959. 
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Congress of Agriculture and vestoch ooperatives in 
1955. On the occasion « ngolian national 
holiday a message from M plimented 
the MPR Party on this achievement the speedy 
accomplishment of cooperation in agriculture and 
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for the development of the nal nom .’ and 
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the building of socialism 
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50 New York Times, Aug 

31 Survey of the China M 
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tensive discussions by “herdsmen and peasants” on 

revised regulations for the arat cooperatives were 
to be held during July and August, according to a 
decision of the MPR Party Central Committee. Ap- 
parently, the time to invoke stricter control of individual 
holdings on the state cooperatives was near as the 
decision stressed the need to reduce the number of 
animals privately retained.** 

[he supporting industrial base for the new Oute 
Mon Ollan economy iS also being pushe d rapidly accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister. In line with the three-yea 
plan, industrial production is charted to increase 53 per 


cent d ring the period It should be noted, of course, 
that pre-plan industry in the country was rudimentary, 
ited to a few light industries Proposals recently 

d look to industrial production to provide ove! 

the total production of the entire national economy 

16. In recent years the regime claims to have made 

ss in developing fuel and power, ore-mining, con- 

yn leather-tanning and footweai and textile 
ies. In the next six years industrial activities will 
inized or considerably enlarged in timber, wood- 
fuel and powel! production, metal processing 
Also, the building materials 


ry will be developed on a scale to meet the e 


ling and textiles 


erowth in capital construction in both cities and 


a Ihe still serious shortage of skilled labor, 


I 


h has necessitated the utilization of Chinese labor, 
an important obstacle to be overcome in ad- 
industrial prod iction 

trade, viewed as an important element in 


1ening the national economy, has its political 
ones also, and Tsedenbal seemingly hopes to but- 
continuing drive for wide diplon atic recog- 
and foreign relations through trade He has 


{ 


that “the volume of trade with non-socialist 


es is insufficient Moreover, he even advo- 
relations with the United Stat 


MPR’s foreign trade is with 


At present 
cent of the 
China or the Soviet Union, and most of 

ainder is within the communist bloc.** Basic 

oods of the MPR are largely livestock products, 

n increasing amount ol products ol processing 

racting industries; imports are consumer goods 
and equipment 

B 1961 1S planned to have a total 

hectares under cultivation, according 

de to the Third Great People’s Hural 

Mainland Press, No. 1985. 

in, July 1, 1959 
of the China Mainland Press, No. 1985 
York Times, August 4, 1959. 
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Although the MPR is receiving foreign assistance 
from both Russia and the Chinese People’s Republic, 
and the Party has acknowledged the need for con- 
tinued reliance on assistance fromm the communist bloc, it 
has gone into the foreign aid business itself by providing 
credits valued at over 130 million rubles, and also 2,000 
hides, to North Vietnam, in a protocol signed in Hanoi 
in July 

What tentative conclusions can be drawn from these 
developments? It would be unwise to make too much 
out of a supposed clash of Sino-Soviet interests. Peking’s 
efforts to improve its position in the MPR, while per- 
sistent, have remained carefully within the letter of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950 recognizing Outer Mon- 
golian independence. On the Mongolian side, while 
Damba may have preferred Chinese primacy, or at 
least equalization, of interest in Mongolia—or believed 


’ . 
that he 


could achieve more personal power through it 
no evidence has come to light that he was leading a 
list movement, or setting himself against Soviet 
interests. He was, however, notably out of phase with 
communist dogma: for 
1958 attack on the “cult of 


an uneasy position 


some aspects of current 


he had led the 
personality” surrounding Choibalsan 
2ist CPSU Congress and the elevation 
Khrushchev in an atmosphere at least approaching 
Damba, 
MPRP First Secretary, had not been assiduous in speak- 


example 
following the 


Moreover. during his tenure as 


“cultism.” 
ing out against Yugoslav “revisionism” and “national- 
istic tendencies,’ which cost him support not only in 
Moscow, but in Peking. 
Communists’ short-lived pretensions to ideological lead- 

ip within the communist bloc had been clearly dis- 


pelled at the 21st CPSU Congress, Damba was deprived 


And, finally, after the Chinese 


of support from that quarter and his personal position 
Mosc Ow -backed 


in a struggle with Tsedenbal was 
obviously vulnerable. 

Although Damba’s dismissal may not indicate 
igorous Sino-Soviet power struggle in Ulan Bator 
both powers being aware of much more important and 
overriding mutual interests there is evidence that 


Peking was something less than pleased about the result. 


While Tass dealt with the Mongolian upheaval on a 


relatively comprehensive basis, news treatment of the 
in Peking was limited to one paragraph. Taken 

the context of the recent Tibetan revolt the rejection 
ese influence in the MPR recalls history thirty 

past when Outer Mongolia turned to Russia for 
curity. On the surface, it would appear that Outer 
Mongolian vital national interests might best be served 
} 


1y leaning equally on China and Russia (given its 


39 NCNA despatch quoted in the Times of Indonesia, 
July 18, 1959 
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present isolation from the rest of the world), however 
much the Mongols may share Tibet’s religious tradition 
as well as its sad experience with Chinese suzerainty.*° 
Recent occurrences in Lhasa cannot serve to bolster 
Mongol confidence in their situation, given a return 
to Chinese preeminence in Central Asia. 

In this connection it is significant to note the tone of 
the message sent to Khrushchev by Tsedenbal on behalf 
of the Central Committee of the MPR on the recent 
Mongolian national holiday. Fulsome praise of the 
USSR was notable. 

“The Mongolian people, their government, and the Mon- 
golian People’s Revolutionary Party express sincere gratitude 
the Soviet people, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the wise CPSU—for their ardent 
friendship, for their model example in the construction of a 
new socialist life, and for their fraternal support and com- 


to their loyal friends 
and sincere 


prehensive aid.”’*? 

Mao’s congratulatory cable, on the other hand, spoke 
of the “cooperation [which] will promote the cause of 
socialist construction of our two countries to new 
heights,’ and, again, of the “unbreakable, fraternal 
friendship between the peoples of China and Mongolian 
peoples [which] will have further consolidation and 


gvrowth.”’*? Chis theme was echoed by Foreign Minister 
Chen Yi in his greeting to Mr. Sinagdarsuren, the MPR 
Foreign Minister.* 

himself increasingly troubled by 


I'sedenbal seems 


Outer Mongolia’s national isolation. In his discussion 
with an American correspondent in July he expressed 
a conviction that Outer Mongolia’s isolation from the 
Western World should now terminate, and remarked 
that he wished to visit the United States.** Meanwhile 
Mongolian attempts to gain wider diplomatic recogni- 
tion and membership in the United Nations are being 
continued. In this at least Outer Mongolia enjoys the 
overt support of the Chinese People’s Republic. All 
Peking papers gave prominence to the “Mongolia 
Day” rally held in Peking July 10, which was described 
as “an expression of the Chinese people's full support 
to the Mongolian people.”*® On July 11, three leading 
Peking newspapers carried editorials supporting United 
Nations membership for the MPR.** Soviet support was 
evident in the fact that the Afro-Asian People’s Solid- 
as “Mongolia Day.’ 


One step taken in the efforts to improve Mongolia’s 


arity Council observed July 11 


40 On April 1, 1959, Unian, the MPR communist news 
paper, spoke out against the “treachery” in Tibet 

41 Ulan Bator Radio, July 17 

42 Survey of China Mainland Press, No. 2055 

43 Ibid, No. 2056. 

44 New York Times, July 17, 1959 

45 Survey of the China Mainland Press, No. 2055 

46 Jen-Min Jih-Pao, Ta Kung Pao, and Kwangming 
Daily, July 11, 1959. 

17 Unian, July 12, 1959. 





overseas contacts was the scheduling of an international 
congress of specialists in Mongoi language and liter- 
ature for September 1959 

Stull, there is no reason to believe that Soviet advisors 
are any more popular than Chinese in the MPR. Stub- 
born evidences of Mongol national consciousness con- 
tinue to exist; persistent drives to return to the native 
alphabet are a case in point. Efforts to provide special- 
ized schools in agriculture and engineering to obviate 
the necessity for training in the USSR are being made.** 
And now, with greatly enhanced educational facilities 

a major consequence of planning emphasis—most of 
the Government administrative apparatus and Party 
rank and file are Mongolian-educated, a fact which will 
probably serve to give increased impetus to national 
feeling through the years 
Army and Publi 


reaction to 


The recent reorganization of the 
Security Ministries, plus the hypersensitive 
reports of internal uprisings, suggest that additional dif- 
ficulties await Outer Mongolia.*® Mongol national con- 
sciousness may not be throbbing with vigor, but it is a 
factor warranting consideration, and it will be interest- 
ing to observe how the Chinese and the Russians adjust 
their interests in Outer Mongolia to this factor. The 
growing power of China, (combined with propinquity 
Mongolia’s basi 


indicates that time may run in 


to Peking and Outer characteristics 
as an East Asian nation 
favor of China. But there is no hint that the Soviets 
accept this as yet If Peking, which already controls 
Inner Mongolia, gained dominance in Ulan Bator, 
threats of pan-Mongolism might then be directed 
against the USSR, with the Buryat 
ASSR and the Tuva Autonomous Oblast the target 


or at least a bargaining point for the Chinese in future 


the Mongols in 


negotiations with Russians. The recent maneuvers seem 
to have been stage-managed by the Soviets to avert this 
threat—or the diminution of Russian influence—at a 
stage where they could do so safely without seriously 
antagonizing their Chinese allies. While the Russians 
probably have gained some time, it is unlikely that they 
considerations 


have seriously affected the long-term 


which weigh in Peking’s favor 


48 Such as the State Agricultural Institute in Ulan Bator 
49 The inference of a recent observer who spent three 
August 3, 1959 


50 This is the conclusion of an Asian diplomat posted to 


weeks in the country. See New York Times, 


Peking, who is quoted as remarking, “The momentum of the 
Chinese initiative is so great, the attractive force of Chinese 
dynamism is so overpowering, that it is hard to see how, over 
the long run, Russia can maintain her position here [Outer 
Mongolia]. She is still the first power in Outer Mongolia, but 
five years from this may well no longer be true.” New York 
Times, August 4, 1959. 
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THE EAST AND WEST MUST MEET: A SYMPOSIUM 
Edited, with an introduction by Benjamin H. Brown. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press. 1959. 134 pp 

$3.00 
If a goodly pe.centage of major American communities had 
iadertaken the kind of year-long program about Asia which 
the Cleveland Council on World Affairs put on in 1958, one 
could have some confidence that the American people would 
be competent to face the problems which Asia poses for us 
One part of the program was a series of eight lectures which 
make up this volume—and a stimulating series it is. Core du 
Bois and Barbara Ward on “The Cultural Interplay between 
East and West” and “A Summing Up”, respectively, maintain 
the standard of brilliance and perception one expects from 
them. The other contributors are John Sherman Cooper, Ali 
Sastroamidjojo, S. Radakrishnan, Kenneth Morgan, John D 
Rockefeller III, and John Kenneth Galbraith. Although these 
papers on various aspects of government, culture, philosophy, 
religion, and economics are well worth careful study, they do 
not (with the exception of Galbraith’s) measure up to the 
standards set by the ladies. All the papers are sympathetic 
with the aspirations of Asian peoples, concerned as to how 
these aspirations can be realized, and anxious lest the pace 
of growth be so slow as to precipitate impatient peoples 
toward drastic solutions which in time they—or perhaps more 
correctly we—might regret. Understandably India looms larg- 
est in this consideration. (There was agreement that China 
would be left out of the discussion, except as it inevitably 
had to be mentioned.) 

Without under-estimating the urgent need of massive out 
side economic help in some form, this reviewer feels that most 
of us have an uneasy and as yet undefined sense that there 
is, and would be still, the missing component without which 
even the necessary aid, although avoiding major catastrophe 
would still not do quite the job Asians have a right to ex- 
pect. Miss DuBois may have come closest to suggesting what 
this is when she says: “And the Western-educated leaders are 
the mainpring of this hope. The revolution toward the West 
is from the top down, not from the hottom up. Indeed, all 
revolutions may so begin.” I would agree and would also 
suggest that, although revolution is formulated, articulated, 
and led from the top, it is doomed to failure unless it is re- 
sponsive to an overwhelming, if uncrystallized, demand from 
below. But the main question is whether the Western-educated 
Asian can hope to command the kind of following and sacri- 
fice required. The two faces of China in the twentieth century 
cannot here be ignored 
to Nationalist China it is not enough to say the Kuomintang 
was corrupted by self-seeking warlords or stifled by the out- 
moded Confucianism of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. In 


In trying to explain what happened 


fact, there were many highly intelligent, well educated, im- 
peccably motivated leaders in the Kuomintang who knew 
what their China needed. There was nothing really wrong 
with the avowed program of the Kuomintang. Perhaps the 
fatal flaw was that these men were too Western-educated 
and had lost that ability to communicate with the masses of 


China which alone could have galvanized them to convert 
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plans into reality. And perhaps the secret of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ success (I am assuming that no government comes 
to power and long remains there, regardless of the efficiency 
of its controls, without at least tacit sizable mass support) is 
that the articulators and leaders of the Communist revolution 
could communicate and persuade precisely because most of 
them lacked the foreign education to alienate them from their 
own roots. And of course the absence of an indigenous al- 
ternative made the task all the easier. 

There may well be a moral here for India and the rest of 
non-communist Asia. Gandhi himself went to extreme lengths 
to divest himself of his Western traits and even he in the 
end failed to carry India with him except on the one mono- 
lithic issue of independence. And if Nehru on occasion has 
confessed bafflement as to just what he is, how much truer 
this must be of the British-trained men on whom he must rely 
Perhaps the needed catalysis will take place only when the 


leadership is unmistakably Indian? Is there still time for such. 


leadership to emerge? And for those Americans concerned 
with student exchange programs, the further disturbing ques- 
tion must be whether the thousands of Indians now being 
educated in the West will only delay that solution? 


University of Pennsylvania JOHN F. MELBY 


POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN LOW-INCOME COUNTRIES. By Ansley J 
Coale and Edgar M. Hoover. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1958. 389 pp. $8.50. 


In this lucid and cogently reasoned book the authors have 
formulated certain principles (or “‘models”’) which they apply 
to India intensively, and to Mexico in a limited way, and 
prove that if sufficient attention is not given to the question 
of drastically checking population growth in these countries 
within the next decade or so, their economic growth will suf- 
fer, and the pinch of declining incomes (or economic stagna- 
tion) will be felt by 1986 or 1990. However, if the low-income 

and high fertility) countries realize the danger now and 
take adequate measures to cut fertility in half by 1981, it 
“would produce important economic advantages. Since the ad- 
vantages are cumulative, the ultimate benefits of fertility re- 
duction are greater, the sooner it occurs.’”’ Though no exact 
definition of “areas with low incomes” has been attempted, 
it is suggested that all of Asia (except Japan and the Asian 
part of the Soviet Union), Indonesia, the Near Eastern coun- 
tries (except Israel), most of Africa, Central America and 
most of South America and the Caribbean area would qualify 
for this designation. The term “high fertility” is applied to 
all countries having a gross reproduction rate of about 3.0 or 
higher and a crude birth rate of about 40 per thousand or 
higher Almost all the areas listed above have such levels 
of fertility 

National freedom has little meaning for the masses unless 
their leve! of living is increased, and this end is proving dif- 
ficult to achieve because of the unprecedented growth of pop- 
ulation in these countries during the present century. The re- 
cent tempo of the decrease in mortality (and a consequent in- 
crease in population) is a product of a concerted approach 
to the problems of public health and nutrition. However, there 
is no indication of any substantial decline in fertility in these 
countries in spite of the planned measures for economic de- 
velopment undertaken by most of them. The theory of the 
demographic transition does not seem to work in these coun- 
tries in precisely the same manner as it worked in the indus- 
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trialization in the West. The “low-income” (and underde- 
veloped) countries have experienced a spurt of population 
growth which is unparalleled in human history. In 1951, the 
population of India was 357 million (an increase of 109 mil- 
lion people in 30 years) and today it is estimated to be over 
400 million. This fantastic growth (an increase of 7 million 
a year at present) is primarily attributed to the changing pat- 
tern of mortality rather than to any increase in the fertility 
rate during the present century. The control of famines 
(through an improved system of transportation which enables 
grain to be shipped rapidly to stricken areas) and of epidemics 
(through low cost public health measures) has changed the 
picture radically since 1921. The death rate has declined 
from 47 (per 1,000 population) for the decade 1911-21 to 31 
for the year 1951, and was estimated to be 26 for 1956. Com- 
pared to this, the decline in birthrate is very low (48 per 
1,000 population in the decade preceding 1921 to 43 in 1951 
as well as in 1956). It is assumed that the massive public 
health measures would further reduce the death rate consider- 
ably. For example, malaria which probably took a toll of 2 
million a year can be almost completely controlled by 1961 
by spraying houses with DDT. However, the efforts of the 
government to introduce declines in fertility by birth-control 
programs (“planned parenthood’’) seem so far only a mere 
token of what needs to be done in this field 

Coale and Hoover have supplied three projections of popu- 
lation growth for India and have examined in detail the con- 
sequences of each for the economic development of the coun 
try. The first model assumes that fertility begins to decline 
in 1956 and continues down to half its present level by 1981. 
In the second model no change is assumed in fertility until 
1966, but then there is a sharp decline such that the fertility 
rate is cut in half by 1981. In the third model fertility is 
assumed to remain at the present level until 1986. The pro- 
jected populations in 1986 would be 589 million, 634 million, 
and 775 million respectively according to the three models 
According to their calculations, the corresponding income pet 
“equivalent consumer” (base year 1956=100) would be 195, 
170 and 138 respectively. And the percentage of national in 
come investment in 1986 would stand at 14.7, 13.5, and 10.1 
respectively. The current (1956) rate of investment was 7 
percent. The calculations for all these estimates are compli- 
cated, but seem quite convincing. This study should help 
shake the lethargy of the governments of low-income countries 
and induce them to put measures for fertility control in oper- 


ation promptly. The analysis presented in the book should 


also cut through most of the current arguments of Malthusians 
and anti-Malthusians. No matter which school one may be- 
long to, the fact has to be accepted that there is no other 
solution to speedy economic growth in India and other low 
income countries except drastic measures of fertility control 
along with an intensified effort to increase national production 
Hofstra College BAIDYA NATH VARMA 


CONFUCIAN CHINA AND ITS MODERN FATE: THE 
PROBLEM OF INTELLECTUAL CONTINUITY. By 
Joseph R.. Levenson. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1958. 223 pp. $5.00. 


This is a collection of essays dealing with the intellectual 
history of modern China, several of which have been published 
Professor Levenson, well 

and philosophy, treats 


before in books and periodicals. 

versed in sociology, sinology, arts, 
modern Chinese Confucianism, art, Western impact, and 
continuity of Chinese civilization from a sociological point of 
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view, drawing references fre ancient 


and modern His highl demands 


equally qualified reede 


follow his 
excursions of thought I ent na probi and ideas 
that are informative 

Dr. Levenson 


without a glossarv to help 


term fit-yung is often refer 
Sung philosophers Whilk 

vague, the Sung Neo-Conf words 
ind yung to express the D pi le the Ch’ing 


cholars, like Feng Kuei-fer 


phrase Chung-hsuch we { we 4 in the sense 


ng, formed the 


of keeping Chinese civ 
chu-t’t) while 


iuxiliary ise ying-yun y a I interpre 


pen-tit o1 
adopting practical or 
tions, “Chu Hsi would I ( ind Feng 
and Change may not be ung either 
Similarly, the “‘Wei-T’ang dynast I : ind the state 
ment that “it was the prir pal nt nrist y that Chris 
tianity was un-modern -. 3 eems ) new term and 
new conception respective [These comn however, do not 
D: ‘ veationt 


Indiana University Y. TENC 


cholarship 


eriously detract tror 


I'WO JAPANESE CHRISTIAN HEROIF JUSTO TAKA 
YAMA UKON AND GRACIA HOSOKAWA TAMAKO 
By Joh innes Laures. Rutland mont harles I Puttle 
Co, 1959. 128 pp. $2.50 

THE BRONZE CHRIST. B hira N ranslated by 
Kenzoh Yada and He nr 
Publishing Co. 1959. 159 pp 

PROTESTANT BEGINNINGS IN JAPAN. By Winburn 7 

Rutland Charl I Tuttle ( 1959 58 pp 


laplinger 


Thomas 
$3.00 
JAPANS NEUE RELIGIONEN IN DER NACHKRIEGZEIT 
By Maurice Bary. Bonn I lwig Rohrscl 1 Verlag. 1959 

135 pp. DM 18 


The year 1959 the nt I ol t siuction ot 
Protestant Christianity to troduction of 
Roman Catholic missionarie t uccordingly, marked by 
many publications, and of of the above 
books are examples Father ; suit missionary in 
Japan and a specialist or tr pr n ent! entury history 


of Christianity in that country, tells the story of two of the 


both of the nobility the one 
Phil pT f ind the other 


executed in Japan. The accounts ; based on early sources 


early Japanese Christians 


exiled for his faith and dying 


and are written with warm admiration. The Bronze Christ is 
frankly fiction, but with historical persona ntroduced. It is 
set in the seventeenth century and cent ibout the per- 
secution of Christians. Its main character is an artist who, at 
the command of the authoritie casts an image of Christ to 


be trampled by suspected Christians as a me 


them out for punishment. So well and with such feeling for 
Christ does he fulfil his assignment that he is accused of 


being a Christian and killed 


ins of ferreting 


But he was not a Christian and 
des ribed We are 


a Christian girl whom he ves but who refuses him 


his inner conflicts are vividly introduced 
to others 
a prostitute whom he tries to reclain missionary who 
had apostatized under torture, an missionary who stood 
inflicted ¢ Christians are 


firm, The physical sufferings 
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dly and sympathetically depicted. It is easy to see why 
book was a best-seller in its Japanese original 

Dr. Thomas writes a scholarly and readable account of the 

planting of Protestantism in Japan and carries the story 

through 1889, the end of a decade of remarkable growth, and 

the reaction and slower growth which followed in the 

As is proper, he begins with a brief sketch of the 

ation in Japan at the time of the renewal of Christian 


He sketche the 


oming of Protestant missionaries He then 


re-entrance of Roman Catholic and 
narrates the 
of Protestiantism during the first difficult years and 
a more extended account of the progress from 1872 to 
nd a summary of the retardation of the 1890’s. He has 
diligently into the sources, but this has not prevented 
story in the perspective of its setting. His 


will long 1emain indispensable to those who wish to 


secing the 


tatnd the place of Christianity in Japan 

Dr. Bairy’’s monograph deals not wtih Christianity but 

h the various religious cults which have burgeoned in Japan 

e World War II He has based his book on pertinent 
al in both Japanese and Western languages and _ is 
ir with what has been written by specialists He gives a 
il survey of the movements and describes one of them 
me detail. Here is an objective stimulating, and in- 
ng study 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


Maung Maung [The 


1959. 325 pp. 18 50 guilders or 


BURMA’S CONSTITUTION. By 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff 


shillings 


The title of this book is deceptive. It is not a learned 
itise on constitutional law nor a source book on the origin 
evolution of the principles incorporated in Burma’s con- 
tution. Instead, the author is interested in tracing “the de 
opments which culminated in the constitution “and the 
of its “important features with reference, where neces 
the background in which they took shape and form 
warns, “I do not write as a historian whose focus is 
etail in a narrow area.” He has ferreted out numerous 
rto untapped sources and in this respect has pointed the 
for future scholars who may be unaware of these rich 
irces The study reflects the varied career of its author: 
working journalist, political writer, editor and pub- 
lawyer, lecturer in the law faculty at Rangoon Uni- 
ity, and today an Assistant Attorney-General 

[he first part of the book traces in near journalistic style, 
the growth and development of the nationalist movement in 
Burma while the second presents an analysis and discussion 
of the present constitution, major decisions of the courts and 
important pieces of legislation. Throughout the work the au- 
thor skillfully combines documents, commentary and personal 
nterviews—many of which he had published previously in his 
monthly, The Guardian—into a lively and fruitful discussion 
of his subject. In his analysis of the Union Government Maung 
Maung interweaves a discussion of political parties, the civil 
service and the formal institutions. In spite of his desire to 
provide a picture of the constitutional institutions in action 
he fails to develop it mainly because he overlooks such im- 
portant informal decision-making bodies as the political party 
xecutive committees, statutory agencies such as the Economix 
ind Social Board, recommendations of foreign advisors, et 


which in most cases, make the initial decision. His discussion 
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of the Judiciary is much more satisfactory; here he mixes con- 
stitutional analysis with comments on the judges of the higher 
courts and speculates on the problem of majority rule and an 
independent judiciary. This is one of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book. 

Maung Maung’s discussion of federalism is not as clear or 
as it might have been. While he traces the growth 
unique ideas incorporated in the constitution and ex- 


as ¢ omple te 
of the 
plains why certain provisions had to be included in some cases 
and omitted in others, he examines the federal structure for the 
most part, from the point of view of the Union, instead of 
attempting to balance his discussion with an analysis also from 
the perspective of the constituent states. Within his own frame 
of reference, he makes a strong case for Union dominance 
and interference in the affairs and politics of the states. Yet, 
in fairness to him it must be pointed out that some of the 
precedents he cites in this connection have been ignored or 
reversed by Burma’s present military government—a govern- 
ment which came to power as this book went to press. Never- 
theless, this is a well argued and documented section that 
adds a great deal to the information hitherto published on this 
subje ct 

All students of Burmese affairs will welcome the collection 
of eight documents and the chronology in the appendix. Al- 
though most of the documents are available elsewhere, one in 
the draft constitution of the AFPFL which 


important because it reflects the original ideas 


particular is not 
is extremely 
of th tionalist leaders on the eve of the formal constituent 
assembly. Other writers have alluded to it but this is the first 
time that anyone has reproduced the text in a political study 
of Burma 

It is unfortunate that the book is so marred by technical 
errors, bad proof-reading, mis-numbered footnotes, incomplete 
or inaccurate citations, and imprecise use of particular terms 
for example, the words “Burman” and “Burmese” are used 
sometimes interchangeably and at other times to mean differ- 
ent things, which leads to confusion and makes some of the 


author's mments either inaccurate or unclear). In spite of 


these blemishes the book is an important addition to the grow- 
ing body of literature on Burma, giving us a fresh and thought- 
provoking historical and constitutional develop- 
ments in Burma. It is to be hoped that historians and political 


scientists will accept the author’s challenge and use it “if 


picture of 


target for their learned criticism.” 
JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 


only as 


Wesleyan University 


THE SEIZURE OF PROPERTY AND ENTERPRISES IN 
INDONESIA. Opinions by Lord McNair and Professors 
Henri Rolin and Alfred Verdross. Het Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor Internationaal Recht (The Netherlands International 
Volume VI, July 1959 (Extra Issue). Ley- 

Sythoff’s Publishing Company. 217-310 pp 


Law Review 
den: A. W. 


[his publication was requested by the Netherlands Board of 
the Federation of Industries. The opinions of the above-named 
jurists had been secured as regards the Indonesian Act of 
December 1958 nationalizing Dutch enterprises in Indonesia, 
and the regulations for the execution of the act of nationali- 
zation. The Board of the Federation and the editors of the 
Review thus sought to give the widest publicity possible to 
the opinions of these truly eminent authorities on the law 
of nations. Lord McNair’s opinion was rendered in English, 


with a French summary. The following opinions were rendered 


respectively in French and Dutch, with English summaries. 
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Ihe appendix gives the texts in English translation of the of- 
ficial documents (i.e., relevant Indonesian legislation Phese 
include: (1) The Act of 1958 dealing with the nationaliza- 
tion of Dutch-owned enterprises in Indonesia, with official 
explanation; (2) Government Ordinance of 1959 concerning 
the principles of the execution of the Act; (3) Government 
Ordinance of 1959 setting up a Board for the nationalization 
of Dutch enterprises; (4) Ordinance of 1959 determining the 
Dutch-owned tobacco agricultural enterprises to be national- 
ized; and (5) a final Ordinance of 1959 setting forth the 
task of the Committee charged with fixing the compensation 
for the Dutch-owned enterprise nationalized under this legis 
lation. 

After an impressive examination of cases and authorities, 
Lord McNair concludes that the principle of respect for for- 
eign-owned acquired private rights is firmly grounded in the 
law of nations. Admitting the general right of expropriation 
by a government of such rights and property, he entails the 
general principle with three express limitations or conditions 
for fulfillment: (1) the nationalization must be based on some 
bona-fide social or economic purpose requiring the use of the 


) 


property; (2) there must be no discrimination against the 


property nationalized or its owners; and (3) the nationaliza- 
tion must either be accompanied by immediate and adequate 
compensation, or by suitable guarantees of certain and prompt 
payment. Lord McNair then declares that these conditions 
of legality of nationalization have not been met by the Indo- 
nesian Government by this Act of Nationalization and the ac- 
companying executing ordinances. 

[he argument of Professor Rolin is along similar lines, 
with somewhat different emphasis and classification. He de- 
clares that (1) the expropriation, while limited to Dutch en- 
terprises, appears by the Ordinances to be open to Dutch 
property outside Indonesia; (2) the suggested compensation 
does not meet the actual value of the enterprises, and com- 
pensation is deferred to an unspecified time; and (3) the mo- 
tive at bottom is a political and unfriendly one, i.e., to en- 
courage the taking of Western New Guinea from the Nether- 
lands. Professor Rolin then concludes that the Nationaliza- 
tion Act is contrary to the agreements entered into by the two 
countries at the Round Table Conference, and that in its ex- 
clusive application to Dutch natural and juridical persons, is 
clearly discriminatory. He also rejects the legality of the 
measure as a reprisal. In a brief but pointed opinion Fro- 
fessor Verdross views the legislation as coercive in that it is 
a reprisal in a political dispute between the two countries; 
that it is confiscatory in that the fact, amount, and date of 
payment are uncertain; and is discriminatory in that the 
measures are directed solely against Netherlands interests. Thus, 
the three jurists arrive at the same conclusions in law by 
means of different routes and through different reasoning 
processes. In stating the case for the dispossessed private 
owners, the authors have set forth the traditional principles 
of the so-called ‘aw of state succession which have been ap- 
pealed to in cognate situations. These opinions might well 
serve as adequate briefs should the case be submitted to an 
international arbitral or judicial tribunal. Their main purpose, 
however, seems to be that of influencing public and official 
opinion, to the end that the property will either be returned 
or adequate compensation be made, and made soon. 

The law of state succession is in a nebulous state, each 
succeeding state writing its own ticket as to what it takes, 
whether and what it pays, and how much. A tribunal de- 
cision can hardly be predicted, and Indonesia would likely 


limit judicial discretion through its terms of reference. So- 
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cialist commonwealths of recent origin, whether in fact or 
form, take a dim view of the rights of the private claimant 
under the law of state succession. Both the sponsoring gov- 
ernment and its claiming nationals are compelled to take a 
new and more generous attitude toward public measures de- 
signed to improve the country’s social and economic condi- 
tions. This is unwelcome news for nations and peoples living 
under capitalist economies. Moreover, such measures ray not 
be in the genuine interest of the expropriating government 
Unless the frankly stepped-up demands of these new govein- 
ments can be compromised on some mutual basis, what is 
called “confiscation” by these papers may unfortunately be- 
come just that 


University of Washington CHARLES E. MARTIN 


CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA. A survey 
of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900. By Leon F. 
Comber. Locust Valley, N.Y J. J. Augustin (for the 
Association for Asian Studies). 1959. 324 pp. $6.50 


Mr. Comber’s monograph is a curiously antiquarian effort. 
It resembles nothing so much as the type of long article pub- 
lished around the turn of the century in English-language 
Asian journals with titles beginning, ‘Materials for the Study 


of The author has compiled from contemporary Straits 
Settlements newspapers and from the archives of the Raffles 
Library and the India Office a rich mass of historical data 
on Chinese societies in Malaya. But he has failed to do any- 
thing significant with the material thus assembled The 
developments of social scien¢ in the 20th century are as 
nothing to him; the thought seems never to have crossed his 
mind that secret societies, whatever else they may be, are 
‘social systems functioning in a larger society. The diction and 
the attitudes displayed in the book are typically fin-de-siécle 
British. He speaks, for instance, of the need for “a better class 
of Asian Ispectors,’ describes the fighting between Hakkas 
and Cantcnese in Kwangtung as a “tribal war,”’ and at one 
point ventures to suggest that the record of the Western 
powers in China in the 1870's “would appear to the untutored 
Chinese immigrant to be one of aggression and annexa- 
tion...” (pp. 139, 110, 225; italics supplied And if Mr 
Comber made any use of modern linguistic and geographical 
research aids, it was patently not for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the reader’s efforts to recognize variant transcriptions 
of the same proper name, or to locate in Kwangtung and 
Fukien the numerous Chinese place-names mentioned, or to 
connect these Chinese localities with the socio-linguistic groups 
of immigrants (so crucial to an understatnding of secret 
societies overseas). The Chinese Index included in the gener- 
ally adequate back matter of the book, if minimally helpful 
in these regards, does nevertheless record the author’s character 
identifications of many secret society names hitherto known 
only in romanized form 

Mr. Comber, a former officer of the Malayan Police (1945 
54), is primarily cencerned with documenting the lawless- 
ness of the societies and the efforts of the authorities to deal 
with it. Halfway through the woeful tale of riots, insurrections 
and counter-measures, the reader is only too willing to second 
the weary queery of the Penang Gazette in 1863: “how long 
is this unseemly contest of the police with hooeys [secret 
societies] to last?”’ And yet it is with a variant of this question 
(when will the authorities face the facts and suppress the 
secret socicties?) that the author attempts to sustain interest 
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ee 


throughout most of the book. 
1889) is at hand, he tells us that the question was unimportant 
all along, for the effect of suppression is merely “to drive 
them further underground, and make them become more 
dangerous” (p. 266). In fact, he insists, secret societies 
are today just as active in Malaya and just as powerful in 
China as they ever were (pp. 19, 266). 
While grateful to the Association for Asian Studies for 
making possible thé publication of valuable and otherwise 
inaccessible material, 
ization sponsored a study so deficient in intellectual interest 
and sound scholarship 


Columbia University G. WILLIAM SKINNER 








AMERICAN IPR TRUSTEES’ ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting (postponed from July) of the 
American IPR Board of Trustees was held in New York 
on December 21, 1959. The following officers were re- 
elected: Albert Mayer, Chairman; L. Carrington Good- 
rich, Vice-Chairman; Sidney D. Gamble, Treasurer; 
J. Morden Murphy, American IPR member of the 
Pacific Council. Other re-elected members of the 
Executive Committee, besides those mentioned above, 
are: C. Martin Wilbur and Frank N. Trager. 











NEW EDITIONS OF IPR BOOKS 


INDONESIAN SOCIETY IN TRANSITION. By W. 
F. Wertheim. Second edition with a new chapter on 
recent developments. 394 pp. $6.00. 


WHAT TO READ ON VIETNAM: A SELECTED 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by 
Staff-members of the Vietnam Project, Michigan State 
University. Second edition, with a supplement cover- 
ing the period November 1958 to October 1959. 73 
pp. Mimeo. $1.50 
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Then, when the answer (in 


one can only wonder why that organ- 
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